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THE POET SEES WAR 


EVER before in history will war, as today, so immediately and 

intimately affect the lives of people in all parts of the world. 
The tragedy of its precipitation is obvious and newer modes of com- 
munication have made its emotional impact even more intense. Thus, 
for instance, there is a new force in the radio to whip up and harry 
the sensitive. We are not concerned in SPIRIT, however, with any 
phase of the war of 1939 save where it impinges on the field of poetry. 
This does not imply that the editors of SPIRIT as individuals would 
retire into an ivory tower and forget what is disastrously forward in 
the world; it does mean that SPIRIT has no intention of editorializing 
beyond its own field. But that the war will affect what poets, particu- 
larly those who are wedded to the idea that poetry must be timely, 
write is indubitable. A goodly body of rightly-preservable poetry—a 
critical discussion of such poetry and its chances of a permanent place 
in literature would prove an interesting article—was written during 
the World War; very much more was written and, published or un- 
published, quickly forgotten. It is logical to suppose that the present 
war era will prove no exception. 

Poets naturally incline to write about that which has moved them 
deeply and we have consistently advocated such a course. However, 
in the case of immediate war as a poetic subject certain easily over- 
looked difficulties present themselves. For the poet must do more than 
state his emotional experience. There are singularly few men and 
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women today who could not thoughtfully subscribe to the statement 
“I hate war.” Hence if the poet approaches the writing of a sonnet, 
for instance, with the sole purpose of imparting the information that 
he hates war, he will be fulfilling no poetic function. His reaction 
is the commonplace. Again, since poetry depends on the evocation of 
noble emotion, it should not be forgotten that hate itself is the con- 
verse of the noble emotion of love. There are numerous eloquent dia- 
tribes against war but no matter with what eloquence, with what 
violence or suavity of expression, they are couched, the pure diatribes 
take no place in genuine poetry. Again, writing either out of past 
experience or imagination stocked with reading on the subject, the 
poet faces the temptation of dwelling descriptively on experiences of 
war without bringing to such description more poetic faculty than an 
ability to versify. 

With certain awareness of the pitfalls, the times do present a field 
of work for the poet which can be reaped by those who commence 
with a true appreciation of the essential nature of a fine art and are 
equipped with the intuitive and emotional perceptions to lift themes 
to their proper level. Hope still remains one of the cardinal virtues. 
And in a spiritually sick world, in a world which sees yawning before 
it the pit dug by materialism and inordinate pride of men in man’s 
divinely unaided progress, the poet has an unexampled opportunity to 
show forth the hope that lies in a different way of life, the way of 
God. The poet has an opportunity to prove the leader at the minimum 
by standing apart from the crowd that will too quickly despair, too 
quickly succumb to hysteria, too quickly divert its time and attention 
to the promotion of false causes; at the maximum by deliberately and 
surely fixing the guideposts to courage and persistence in struggling to 
the heights which are still within reach. 

One can argue from these few words that the Editors of SPIRIT 
are prepared, in addition to the meretricious verses on the usual trite 
themes, for a visitation of submitted “war poems”; that they will not 
publish such poems by mere virtue of the fact that they have timeli- 
ness. One can argue, too, that if any delineation of editorial policy 
were necessary, over and above that previously explained in statement 
and implicit in the character of poetry already published, these lines 
at once advance our own hope and an unelaborated guide to the only 
type of “war poems” in which we are editorially interested. There 
will be many publications which will succumb to the desire to be 
timely but readers or poets who wish timeliness for timeliness’ sake will 
not find SPIRIT satisfactory. 
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SHEPHERDS 


When cares at night 
Keep me from sleep 
In my mind’s sight 
I count my sheep. 


And as I scan 
Their passing by, 
I spy a Man 

Who watches nigh. 


A Shepherd He 
Of gentle charms: 
A lamb I see 
Within His arms. 


He looks at me, 
I look at Him, 
Till sheep and He 


Grow misty dim. 


Thus sure I am 
To sleep and rest 
Just like the lamb 
Upon His breast. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


YOUNG HEART 


~ 


This heart I have been given for a reason, 
To sing at night when I am close to death, 
To bring the sun though sun be not in season, 
To rest my limbs and warm my frigid breath. 


But death shall come and leave my heart behind me, 
Run swift, run slow, it shall not stand the pace 
Set by the Voice Whose Call will then remind me 
How briefly flashes Spring upon youth’s face. 
PATRICK MULLIN. 
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FOR A TRAVELLER 


The bush and the blossom have mingled 
In dust at the garden’s edge. 

Only a fire-fly darting 
Brightens the hedge. 


Lights loop on the valley highway, 
And under an apple sky, 

A beacon gleams on a tilted hill; 
One star hangs high. 


The longing which followed you, going 
All day, folds down in my heart. 
You are free of me now, and will be. 

We are happy apart. 


Warm June, with its profligate sweetness 
Lies hushed in the cool of the star. 
Love is One, and I know that you know it 
Wherever you are. 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


OCTOBER NIGHT 


When it was May and dogwood foamed the hill 

With spate of blossom, rivulets of white, 

Color that was no color spanned the wall, 

Under the moon rays answered light with light. 

Now at the edge of autumn when the oak 

Takes on bronze patina and acorns leap 

Out of their cups, when winds are sharp with smoke 

From uptorn roots coiled in a molten heap, 

Let us go in and bar the forest out, 

It leans more closely than it did before, 

Heap on the fire wood in our last redoubt, 

Forget the dry leaves fingering the door. 

Mind will hold safe this moment that we know, 

And sleep come gently, falling deep like snow. 
KATHERINE VAN DER VEER. 








GOOD GRACE 


Hardship of stone 
Estranges at first the loving shoot 
Tender of pith and bone; 


Beloved youth, 

Cultured from birth, 
Proudly seeking fertility, 
The friendlier truth, 
Out of all the earth. 


Wry skill of need 
Strengthens acceptance in the root, 
Killing resource of seed. 


Touch of humility 
On the rock’s grey face 
A root learns tardily, 
At last gladly, 
To embrace. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN. 


THE DUAL ONE 


The Sinner clung to his shadows; 
The head he bowed was fair, 
Much too beautiful for gallows 
Was its mouth and eyes and hair. 


The Saint sat at his side and saw 

What jailers never see— 

Man’s grief for breaking that Sovereign Law 
Of all the laws that be. 


In silence they sat and saw the dawn, 
And went forth when it came: 
Together their necks were noosed and drawn— 
Who were one and the same! 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. mj 
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DE PROFUNDIS 


Rare are the towering moments of the soul 
When we are one with Moses, by whose rod 
The sea divided, at whose invocation God 
In cloud and flame, 

In power and glory came. 

Sinai is remote, but Calvary 

Is any hill we pass; Gethsemane 

Is any garden close; on any street, 

As on the road to Emmaus, those pierced feet 
Might come beside 

The traveler and catch the cadence of his stride. 


So near, 

O Hidden God! 

So near in the white vestment of the wheat 
That I may eat; 

So near in the red raiment of the wine, 


Thy Blood is mine. 


Sinai is remote, and yet this altarstone 
Shall be His throne— 

This altarstone 

Where Bethlehem and Calvary are one, 
Where He-without-beginning is begun 
And is again the Sacrifice, 

Consumed and multiplied, 

Continuing to be 

The very Christ who died 

On Calvary 


And rose and was and is and evermore shall be. 


There are no boundaries of time or place 
That may embrace 

The Everlasting and the Everywhere. 
There is no height or valley of the soul 
But He is there. 


When the beloved three 
Upon the mount saw Thee 











Transfigured, did they see Thee more 
Than, humbly, on the Galilean shore 
They saw Thee? 

Did they hear Thee more 

Than, humbly, on the Galilean shore 
They heard 

The Living Word? 


Rare are the towering moments of the soul 
When radiance and beauty rack a man 
Beyond the balm of words, and all he can 
Is think to build a temple to inscroll 

The moment on the memory of time. 
But to the upper room 

Even the betrayer was let in 

To see the miracle begin— 

Even the betrayer with the rest. 

And Jesus washed the feet 

Of that discourteous guest 

Who hurried forth to meet 

The slayers in some dark and narrow street. 
So near are worst and best. 


Not only to the Sinais of the soul 

Does God come down, 

But from the tomb He rises up, 

And, in the town 

Made manifest, He stops to sup 

And bless the bread again and show His wounds. 


There are no boundaries of time or place 

That may embrace 

The Everlasting and the Everywhere, 

For when the storm is loudest on the deep, 
And, crewed with despair, 

The shattered ship feels the great waves’ sweep, 
Jesus is there. 

Rousing from His sleep, 

Commanding, “Peace,” 

He makes the winds to cease. 
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Not only when we stand upon the heights 
Wilt Thou lean down to hear. 
Out of the depths, O Lord, 
Our cry comes clear. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 


THE LONG PURSUIT 


There is one legend in the world, one theme, 
Since stars first looked on sleep; one dream! 
The seeker and the sought; the lover and the bride; 
The thirst of martyrs for Death’s fiery wine. 
It is the hunger of the Crucified. 
I heard it first in fairy-tales, how some 
Fare forth in guise of princes, in pursuit 
Of earth’s most shy and loveliest and fair. 
Mounted, with banners streaming, or afoot, 
Through fen-fires, under topless crags, 
They brave the baleful moat to climb 
At owl’s light up a cockle-stair 
To Beauty, sleeping in the vault of time. 
I thought it but a tale to conjure sleep, 
Told in the twilight to enchanted ears. 
I know you now, lovers and dreamers all, 
Who went the adventuring way along the years... 
Into the shapes of ageless allegory 
Youth breathes new breath, repeats the ritual, 
Re-chronicles the imperishable story. 
For words are an endless weaving, but the dream 
Is old, and the singer sings a little hour. 
Not the possession, but the long pursuit 
That lends a fever to the chase, 
Yields the bright garland to the resolute. 
It is enough to seek, to storm the tower, 
To gaze an instant on the illumined face 
Of Beauty, sleeping in her lonely place. 
LEILA JONES. 








REFUGEE SHIP 


Freighted with many tragedies 

Of those whose race has been their crime, 
It sails again the Seven Seas— 

This Flying Dutchman of our time. 


From lands of torture they have come; 
They drift from port to port in vain: 

More fellowship they’d gather from 
The mercy of a hurricane. 


The gulls that gorge on freedom there 
Behold those hearts that none will save— 
Behold those eyes that turn to stare 
At hospitality of the wave... 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


DANDELIONS 


This is the gold for which 
We neither struggle nor wait— 
It heals the banks of a ditch, 
It is bold at a castle’s gate. 
To a hovel’s door, it runs 
Like little beaming suns. 
It is a crazy stitch 
That glows on a hillside’s green. 
It is light—crowding in between 
Cold walls austere and haunted .. . 
Squandered—where few have seen, 
Beaming—although not wanted. 


If it were suddenly lost, 
If its light at last were done 
By all the springs we crossed, 
We should be the ones to run 
To it, in a few old places, 
And in each little merry sun 
Bury our faces. 
GLENN WARD DRESBACH. <; 
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PRAYER FOR THE PONTIFF 
(Pope Pius XII) 


God, set no boundaries to his love who came 

Softly upon that dusk-hung balcony 

And with love’s urgent art 

Gathered a derelict world up to his heart; 

An aching, wistful world that lately heard 

The stirrings of a holy bird 

Bearing an olive branch, then swift as flame 

Upon the wind, the music of a name— 
Eugenio!—like shaken bells adrift— 

And nations knelt to take his lips’ first glowing gift, 
As vibrant, warm, 

And cruciform, 

It swept the earth with blessing, healing death’s late rift. 


He is no stranger, God, for whom we pray 
And lift this word today. 

His feet have walked our land 

Coming upon the winds and on the sea 
Bearing Christ’s courtesy. 

And we have known the pressure of his hand, 
The peace of his embrace, 

And unaware 

Have seen him kneel in lonely prayer, 

Your light upon his face. 


Then hear his cry 

What times his eager hands are lifted up 
Prayer-worn and beautiful against the dawn 
In suppliance for his sheep; 

Give him the years of peace he dreams upon, 
Whose soul glows as a quenchless flame, 
Whose lips are lyric with a nameless Name, 
Whose fingers burn to bind 

The throbbing wounds of human-kind, 
Whose arms are wide to comfort all who weep. 








Grant him his strongest prayer: 

That from the bitter waters of despair 

The nations swift rise up 

And from his white hands take the mystic loving cup 
With fealty no hurtling fear can break; 

Leaving the ancient ache 

Of greed of land and power, for justice’s sake 
And love’s, crush barriers man’s hate has flung 

To the mute stars, and deeply sorrow-stung, 
Stretch golden girders over earth’s distress 

With words that heal and bless; 

That by the dusk some arch of peace may span 
The enmities that sever man from man; 

Lest where the poppy flowers weep in the rain 
Fragile and lovely lives again be slain; 

While on some tattered mountain peak 

God’s frightened children cry their hearts to sleep. 


God, give him strength 

When he shall sound the breadth, the depth, and length 
Of mankind’s inhumanity; 

In stark Gethsemane 

Let not his heart break on some agony, 

But straightway mold 

Some cup of comfort for his hands to hold, 

And pitiful, send an angel down to share 

The keen, tense terror of his wordless prayer. 


Let serried troops disband, 

And with the trust of children take his hand, 
For not with battle-song, and beat of drums, 
But gently, unarmed, strong in faith, he comes, 
An angel-shepherd in a mystic shroud, 
Stooping to bind the broken wing 

Of each bereft, bewildered, wounded thing; 
An anxious shepherd with a staff that leans 
Heavy upon his hand until it fold 

And gather home 

From the four winds of heaven the sheep that roam; 
His shining mind 

By holy wisdom signed, 
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Subduing life’s complexities 
To love’s ineffable unities. 


God, give him light 

To lead his flock through shadow of this night 

Into the pastures of infinity; 

Past burnished parapets and saffron towers 

Into the summer meadows warm with flowers, 

Where, let there be fulfilled 

What You have willed 

To still man’s hunger-cry: 

One fold, one Shepherd under the wide sky! 

Each wistful sheep by his swift mercy, fed. 

Each whimpering lambkin lifted to its bed. 

And all the tired world divinely comforted. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


THOUGH YOU BE IDLE 


It is enough to mend the roof, 

To gather apples for the bin 

Before the frosts begin; 

Enough, whatever you’ve been told, 
To strain the honey pale and ‘thin, 
To bring a pot of parsley in, 

And hew a log against the cold. 


There are quicker hands than yours to do 

The rest of labor here. 

The veil you cherish with such care 

As smooth as dust will smooth itself, 

And gently fold away. 

The slippers yellowing on the shelf, 

The wreath gone limp, within a ray 

Of sun will dance one day, 

As silver as they ever were, 

Though you be idle with the year. 
ELIZABETH WOOD. 








AUTUMN-STRICKEN 


Remote in yellow haze declines the sun 

Now woods are autumn-stricken, and the air 
Is soft on skin as touch of maidenhair 
Upspringing from the rocks where waters run. 


Sweet with decay, these Indian summers throw 
A net of beauty round unwary feet; 
But now the leaves are bickering in our street, 
As soon the winter silence and the snow. 

J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


MAELSTROM 


Woman, beware these eyes; 
Cold, green, malevolent, 
They surge against the flesh. 
They would engulf the fresh 
Slim flower pressed 
Against the breast. 
Dark, eloquent 
With fear, disaster whirls 
Swift currents deep 
Beneath their calm; they mesmerize 
The mind to that strange sleep 
That floods oblivion 
Into the creviced brain. 
~ Woman, withstand this tide, 
This force that hurls 
Itself against the soul. 
Spirit that has defied 
The agony, the pain 
Of surging blood, behold the white 
Crushed flower dry beneath the sun, 
Secure from night 
Of thought’s remote, inviolate shoal. 
NELLY BAXTER. 
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FLESH INTO FLAME 


Such creature as she was shall not be told 

By any now. She made her meaning sure 

While still a thing of breath, while life unrolled 

Her name in fire. This lives and shall endure. 

She hung in beauty’s flame, the very core 

Made visible in flesh; a beacon lit 

That we unknowingly had waited for; 

Homing through darkness, we could follow it. 
DOROTHY RANDOLPH BYARD. 


THE CANDLE-LIGHTER 


Dahlia-red, the shadowed curtains 
Moved in the dusk and she came through, 
Holding a simpler rod than Aaron’s 
Wherefrom a subtler wonder grew: 


For every ivory stem she crowned with 
Fabulous bursts of daisy-flame 

Bright in the stillness, point and petal, 
How fast that angels’ Maytime came! 


Her leafless, scentless, birdless orchard 
Touched walls and roof till they were air, 
Blued into mist and clean forgotten. 
The winds of peace flowed everywhere. 


Still in the midst the blowing fires 
In rows and slants were plain to see; 
Grave-eyed, she raised her sceptre higher 
And kindled stars upon a tree. 


Then watch-fires waked the sleeping marches 
Of earth and sky with flaring shout— 
Back from the bounds of miracle 
Her vast compassion found us out. 














We had been pent where lions raved 
And basilisks paced to and fro, 

Meek now as lambs, with golden eyes 
They followed her, and we could go 


Beyond the moon and waning Mars 
Behind that seraph changing-rod 
Until the farthest suns grew faint 
In the surpassing light of God. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY. 


BIRDS IN MARCH 


The snow concealed the kitchen sill, 
White and even, heavenly scene 
That gave the birds to wisdom’s will 
Without a single trace of green; 
For me delight, for them despair, 
A flood and no land anywhere. 


I gathered crumbs and raised the sash 
And whistled to white silence twice. 
Then through the air there came a flash 
Of wings and sudden Paradise, 
Bombarding me with feathered breasts 
And blue wing spread and miter-crests. 


The blue jays first, the starlings next, 

The red topped woodpecker, phoebe bird, 
The chick-a-dee and sparrow, text 
Illuminated, brilliant word 

That printed lilac boughs with bloom 
Surpassing white or purple plume. 


The window glass was safety zone. 

They filled the frame, I stayed to stare 

At intimate eye and delicate bone, 

Minute anatomy of prayer. 

Vision and bread were blended leaven, 

Descended and ascending heaven. 
DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LIBRARIES 


In Bodleian and Harleian 
Lurk ambushes of grace— 

A secret siege Our Lady lays 
To many an ancient place... 


The Primer’s gilded hieroglyphs 
Her lyric names conceal, 
From manuscripts like winding-sheets 
Her risen praises steal! 
SISTER MARY IGNATIUS, S.S.J. 


CONTACT 


The world is furled as small as the smallest soul. 
Gilt planes lop off reluctant grain of miles: 
Before these sickles planet-wheat shall fall, 

And space be gathered up at last in silos. 


Fools to have spent our heritage inventing 
Feathers to make us eagles who have never 
Learned to be men; always and ever wanting 
To skim and not to sound the pounding river. 


Despite our three-point landings, home and haven 
Is still in hatred’s hangar within walls. 

Like wasps we venture forth to furthest heaven, 
And with our venom poison purest wells. 


These birds whose wings set new Golcondas burning 
Can only peck with clumsy beak at cities 

Scattered upon earth’s window-sill like corn. 

They have no needles to bind close and knit. 


Before a bloody stake pins down the days 

Of man on earth beneath December leaves, 

One flight remains his planes must soon be blazing 
Down muddy creeks dammed up by mind’s mad beavers. 
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This is the longest voyage ever flown— 

Longer than Lindbergh’s over avid seas, 

Farther than Wright’s against Gibraltar noon, 
Deeper than crystal mountain-brooks of reason. 


On to the airport of his neighbor’s heart, 
This is the urgent flight to be begun. 
Tune up the motors. Hurry! Time grows short. 
Contact! Away!—Before all wars have won. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 


WANDERER OF THE NIGHT 


The wanderer of the night will gain 
All the sky as his domain. 


The pole-star and the Pleiades, 
Orion, Taurus, all are his. 


Arcturus and his sons come forth 
Through the aurora of the north; 


The milky way stands to his view 
As stood old Canaan to the Jew, 


And though the starry grapes hang high 
Along the vineyards of the sky, 


Though giant shadows gather grim 
As children of the Anakim 


And the dark stream of space flows wide 
And deep as ancient Jordan’s tide, 


Yet shall he enter none-the-less, 
Conquer, inhabit and possess. 
FREDERICK A. WRIGHT. 
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CHILD BY THE SEA 


He has the ocean in his eyes, 
The bleaching kelp, the blank wide skies. 
He will remember till he dies 


The steamer’s siren probing in, 
Sand-pipers running from the wave, 
Shell-fish where the tide had been, 


Surf booming in a hollow cave. 


Now he digs away a stone, 
A piece of spar, a polished bone. 


All the sea is careless of 
Is hidden treasure he will love. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


LOST FOOTPATH 


Lightly on the land men’s feet 

Such a fragile kingdom beat 

Just a tendril of a vine 

Will obscure the thin design 

Steps had blazed and patterned here 
Many years—until this year. 


Nothing leaves so litttle trace 

As a man gone from a place, 

All his power on his heels 

Any growing weed repeals, 

Like a field-mouse trail closed over 
With wild blackberry, fern or clover. 


And turf will heal the little scar 
Where men were, no longer are: 
Writ in water, writ in sand 
Is no briefer than in land. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 











ALTERNATIVE 


Who takes a dream for wife, 
Will have a lonely bed, 
Better to use a knife 

And cut her throat instead. 


Sprites haunt no solid earth, 
No mermaids seek the land, 
No naiads bring to birth 
Children of dust and sand. 


So clean your heart and mind, 
And wash your hands with sweat, 
In labor you may find 
The son you would beget. 
SARA KING CARLETON. 


WALK THROUGH BEAUTY 


Step softly in the wind where leaves afloat, 
Like severed butterfly wings, drifting, 

Fall glowing to the frost-bowed, yellow grass. 
Go softly, love, where Death is singing. 


The chestnut tree stands flaming in the sky, 
The copse lies in a golden whisper, 

Gold trembles on your face and eyes, speak not, 
For Death sings in the leaf-lit vesper. 


Stilly, where asters bend fog-sodden plumes, 
Beside the reed-forsaken river, 

Unto a hill fast rounding into night, 
High, love, under the clouds of silver— 


Under the moon-white clouds, below wide stars, 

Go, love, and in the night stand waiting; 

And I will conquer Death, seeing your heart 

Unchanged, brave in the dark and waiting. 
FRANCES FRIESEKE. 
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TESTAMENT AND WILL 


Then if my days are numbered, and they are, 
I'll look again on what I love the most: 


The English sparrows who homestead in the park; 
The stranded sailors, bound to keep afloat 

At least in miniature, on the lagoon; 

The bootblacks kneeling at the city’s feet; 

The lucky lovers in this leafy room; 

The chirping peanut man, whose daily need, 
Vicariously, the gluttonous pigeons fill; 

The strangers by the fountain, trading griefs; 

The worn down wastrels, time-washed of their guilt. 


O love, so misdirected in the past, 

Against a sorrier day, I do bequeath 

You to my brothers, asleep upon the grass. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 


STRANGERS 


These are strangers, these strange, deprived and quiet folk 
Whom life has swindled of this or of that, or perhaps 
Merely set down in soil that seems to choke 

Instead of nourishing. The name on a map 

Shows them a clearer city than the one they walk 

And though they move with patience in their traps 
And pace with circumspection under their yoke 

They inwardly wait for the place where the bondage snaps. 


You will find they escape at a place, at a time, known to them, 

Familiar and fiercely dear; at a word or a spot, 

Their bodies left as though a spear had gone through them, 

Transfixed and empty—these people inhabit them not. 

They are gone, to a lover, to a friend, to a war, to a home, 

Gone, in passionate surrender to a name, to a ghost, to a dream. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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THE POET AND HIS FUNCTION 


By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


HE many thousand books written on the art and technique of 

poetry cannot be counted as useless, although they have had 
little effect upon the writing of poetry itself. Criticism is in a sense 
a separate art and no one pretends that a good poet is necessarily a 
good critic or that a good critic is necessarily a good poet. Since criti- 
cism is concerned with an imitation of an imitation, an object which, 
although ideal in its origin and processes, nevertheless becomes real 
phenomena upon the moment of its creation, its values and its tone is 
more philosophical than the poetry which it examines. Consequently 
there has always been a conflict of mood between the creative writer 
and the critic, between the intuitive mind and the reflective mind, and 
while the conflict has been marked by much throwing about of brains 
it has frequently resulted in the balancing of forces necessary to the 
sanity of the race. 

It is mere folly to regard the opposition of the poetic and the 
critical temperaments as fundamental, since both are equally essential 
manifestations of the human personality, but there are points of differ- 
ence which need to be stressed when the equilibrium between the two 
forces has been destroyed. That this equilibrium no longer exists is 
perhaps a matter of opinion, but there are few who will deny that 
the critical spirit, the predominance of what De Quincey called the 
“merely discursive reason” has affected the majority of modern writers 
both of verse and prose. Inspiration has come not so much from things 
as they have from ideas and a succession of schools of poetry have been 
rationalist even in their return to the simplicities of nature. The poetry 
of many modern authors cannot be called bad literature, nor can their 
ideas be considered banal, but the effects which they seek to achieve 
seem to be anti-poetic. This paradox, like that of laws which are 
illegal, of governments which are anarchic, cannot be laughed away. 
Certain historical epochs have witnessed a similar failure of governors 
to govern, of moralists to teach morality and of the forces of law and 
order to keep law and order themselves. It is not therefore altogether 
strange for the poets not to write poetry, and, unless one is to be a 
slave to labels it is necessary to re-examine the bulk of modern poetry 
and the attitude of many poets. Perhaps they are not poets at all. 

Such an examination cannot be attempted here. If we assume that 
the poet is no longer the beloved minstrel, welcomed and honored at 
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the banquet and the wedding, that he is not even patronized by men 
of taste and refinement, and that, with rare exceptions, he has no status 
save in the academic world, we may well ask whether or not poetry 
has not disappeared from our horizon. Do men want poetry? Has 
its function changed completely in the light of modern discoveries and 
the sophistication of the race? Is public indifference due as much to 
its own lack of appreciation as it is to the general mediocrity of the 
poetic product? 

Some believe that the future of all art including poetry depends 
upon the solicitude of Arnold Bennett’s passionate few. This era may 
very well be the dark ages of the spirit through which mankind must 
pass until a new period of good will and faith in human decency re- 
places the suicidal impulses of mass cultures with a love of life and a 
sense of wonder. At the same time the original need once fulfilled by 
the poet still remains. Man requires a story about himself, his ancestors 
and his brothers of the earth. So imperatively does he need tears, 
laughter and love, so keen is his appetite for the pleasurable exercise of 
his emotions that he is greedy for the base substitutes of the films, the 
cheap magazines and the inflammatory news account of the radio. He 
takes his poetry raw. Instead of Sir Gawain and Lancelot there are 
the Windsors and the Huttons; instead of Roland at Roncesvalles there 
are the marines in China; instead of dragons there are the Hitlers the 
Stalins and the Mussolinis. His ballads and love songs are the tunes on 
the radio and his fables are the moralizings of the columnists. Because 
his emotional needs are sated quickly and violently he is not inclined to 
examine those arts which require a certain tranquillity as well as energy 
of mind for their appreciation. But the need is there just as there is 


the need of houses and chairs and food. 


Nor is everyone satisfied with raw, undistilled feeling. Many 
people still demand poetry, art and music; some because the intellectual 
pleasures complement and crown physical pleasures and fully express 
the irrepressible longings of the soul, others because the delights of the 
mind are necessary not only to order their sensual pleasures but also 
to dispose man for the knowledge and love of the supreme good. To 
find these pleasures they are on the whole forced to return to the past. 
They are neither antiquarians nor snobbishly contemptuous of par- 
venus; the simple fact is that the painting, music and literature of the 
past is vital and refreshing. If Picasso, Gershwin and Millay are not 
preferred to Raphael, Bach and Shakespeare it is because the modern 
painter, musician and poet have less to offer than the perennially 
youthful classics. 
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Poetry is something we enjoy for a variety of reasons ranging 
from the delights of the imagination to our love of music and our 
admiration for word play. The poet is one whose capacities for all 
kinds of experience both of the mind and the senses and whose genius 
for communication enables him to arouse, stimulate and activate our 
souls. He makes us see and delight with him in the incalculably various 
aspects of nature and humanity. He does not preach, lecture or philoso- 
phize, and he stands or falls not on the excellence of his motive or the 
pertinence of his idea to contemporary conduct but simply on his 
ability to please us. He loves beauty, or more properly, things which 
require only a certain inner knowledge to be seen as beautiful. If one 
separates the essential function of the poet from the technicalities of 
literary composition, the poet will be revealed as a man intoxicated with 
the wonder and magnificence of life. The dull, the brutish or the 
merely learned man, however great his command of language, can never 
acquire that way of thinking and feeling which makes the hearer or 
the reader more conscious of the beauty of the universe. Unfortu- 
nately the genuinely aesthetic way of life has all but disappeared from 
the modern world. Such a statement as this is a traditional red flag 
for both the sincere and the brash modernists who regard all lamenta- 
tions on the decline of poetry as critical myopia. Their answer is that 
not all modern poetry typifies the decadence of our times and that 
much of it is the finest expression of a purified and courageous ideal- 
ism. They point to Yeats who for all his occultism possessed the unique 
love of the beautiful which is the generic quality of poetry. Minor 
poets, such as Frost, Coffin and Eileen Duggan and a host of others 
whose works are finding a place in the consciousness of our own day 
are cited as examples of sincere and authentic personalities. There is 
now, they say, the same demand for poetic experience there ever was 
and if the masses prefer the raw emotions of life they are no different 
from the masses in other centuries who neglected the poets of their day 
for circuses, public executions, bear baiting and gory prize fights. The 
truly reflective person is a rarity at any time and if he seems rarer than 
ever in this epoch it is probably because the world is larger than it 
ever was. 

The fact that the argument is a strong one does not make it right. 
Hitler is probably better than Attila and Stalin no worse than Genghis 
Khan. The historical perspective of the next century may reveal vir- 
tues in our own century which we do not even suspect. Nevertheless 
this historical generalization cannot be accepted altogether. Until the 
industrial revolution, art was a functional thing. The houses of towns- 
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men, the sculptures in the village square, the paintings in the village 
church, the hymns and the folklore, the dances, pageants and plays 
of the feast days, all were richly artistic. From the high middle ages 
to the industrial revolution the poetic mentality was accorded an im- 
portant place in the various cultures. Its loss of place today coincides 
with the almost universal defeat of idealism in a world of propertyless 
and materially minded men. 

Since poetry is essentially at odds with the contemporary milieu, 
just as man himself is in fundamental conflict with the civilization 
which he has inherited, there can be no simple solutions or critical pre- 
scriptions. The problem of the poet is the problem of man in general. 
Our own age is not the first in which the values which make life worth 
while seem unreal in the face of the actual values by which men are 
compelled to live. But the poet can find a place for himself by alliance 
with the men of good will who are engaged in the modern phase of the 
eternal struggle against the satanic nihilism which has emptied philoso- 
phy, politics and ordinary life of its content. Man needs a new under- 
standing of meanings. Uprooted from his religion, his home, his 
nation, his work and his art, deprived of the basic fulfilment that 
comes from love, labor and possessions he will eagerly accept ideas. 
But they must be ideas and not ideologies, ideas which have been ex- 
perienced. When a poet has caught the fire from the burning bush 
of being, which is beauty and truth, when he has freed himself from 
aura of unreality in which we all live until the soul can master circum- 
stances and not be mastered by them, mankind cannot choose but to 
listen to him. 

Man is watching and thrilling to poetry in action. All over the 
world men and women who have revolted against the prevailing mate- 
rialism, who are endeavoring to restore the meanings of things, have 
immense but inarticulate audiences. Scores of people dedicated to 
voluntary poverty, to the ideal of the free spiritual personality, to the 
restoration of the dignity of labor and the spiritual function of art, to 
the renewal of an integrated creative life are now stirring the mass of 
mankind with a new hope. These impulses must be made articulate, 
not as propaganda, but as the statement of human aspiration and love 
which are after all the chief business of the poet. 

As soon as the poet declares war on men in the interest of man- 
kind he will find himself with a mission in life and a place in the order 
of being. 

(This is the third and concluding of a series of articles by Dr. 
Connolly.—T he Editors.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love, by Coventry Patmore, edited by 
Terence L. Connolly S.J. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $3.00. 

This review does not pretend to deal with the poetic achievements 
of Coventry Patmore, whose reputation for profundity and metrical 
skill is sufficiently great among the small but devoted circle of his 
readers. Father Connolly’s work has been done in an effort to enlarge 
the audience for Patmore’s poetry by a painstaking and very valuable 
commentary upon the outstanding work of the poet’s Catholic period, 
the series of Odes known as “The Unknown Eros.” 

There is no Victorian poet whose work requires this treatment 
more than Patmore. Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti, even Browning, 
present only surface difficulties, but Patmore’s major works delve so 
deeply into the mysteries of the human mind and the religious implica- 
tions of human love that considerable knowledge is demanded of the 
reader before he is capable of understanding the poet’s aim. By means 
of careful paraphrase and illustration, Father Connolly has analyzed 
each poem, and his notes supply all needful collateral information. The 
result is a full and scholarly exposition of a complex body of work, so 
unpretentious and interesting that the casual reader may overlook the 
editor’s skill and labor by reason of its very unobtrusiveness. This is 
not to say that Father Connolly’s interpretations are always the only 
possible ones. Yet he is so undogmatic and so learned in his subject 
that few will be found capable of challenging his conclusions. He has 
not attempted this work in the vein of pious panegyric; he has blame 
as well as praise for his subject, and the result is a clarification of Pat- 
more’s ideas, a real contribution to his reputation. 

Father Connolly’s book reprints, not the entire body of Patmore’s 
work, but that portion of it which is of most interest to the modern 
reader and particularly to the Catholic reader. So it is text as well as 
commentary.~ It is heartily recommended to college libraries and to 
those general readers whose appreciation of one of the greatest poets 
of the nineteenth century has been hindered by their lack of philosophi- 
cal background.—J. G. E. H. 


Though Quick Souls Bleed, by Gordon LeClaire. Atlanta: Banner 
Press. 

Possibly the most noteworthy poetic characteristic which Gordon 
LeClaire evidences in his latest collection of verse is that of intensity— 
a characteristic of great value. And possibly also this is the character- 
istic which he has most failed to employ properly. For above all it 
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needs to be disciplined—disciplined to a meet subject, disciplined to ap- 
propriateness, disciplined to harmoniousness and not stridency. Im- 
properly employed, it has led him into phrasings now shrill, now heavily 
ponderous, and always away from simplicity which, had it been wed 
to such intensity, would have guided him much more surely and suc- 
cessfully to the planes above mere verse-making. Indeed, had simplicity 
itself been the guide-post doubtless such a sonnet as “Motif for Ulti- 
mate Dolor” would never have been written with its conclusion in the 
same vein of violence as the preceding lines—‘‘And every pleasure 
venoms death’s barbed sting.” 

This violence of expression is even more typical of all the verse 
of one of the book’s four sections under the heading, “The Vats Run 
Red,” and in particular of that diatribe against war itself, which is all 
of a piece with the following extract: 


Don’t speak to me of war! 

These nostrils have inhaled such dank miasma, 
Such stench of gore, such fumes of poison gas, 
Have been inured to such a reeking fetor 
From rat-infested mudholes, foul latrines, 
From musty food and suffocating air, 

From unwashed bodies, dugouts’ mildewed sludge, 
From stink of bombs, and festering cadavers, 
That aromatic scents from flower and herb 
Must be forever tainted, and each breath 
That fills these lungs is tinged with nausea. 


This, ““A Veteran Soliloquizes” is not the normal veteran speaking; it 
is the psycopath. The companion poems to “The Vats Run Red” are 
all concerned with war and their study, now that the world confronts 
another parallel situation, can be recommended, if for no other reason 
than as a warning against hysteria. 

In “Lazarus at the Feast”—again a verse which lends its title 
to a section wherein the subjects are those with which certain “social- 
justice” poets have made us familiar—Mr. LeClaire shows a commend- 
able concern with the things of religion as he does frequently in meta- 
phor and allusion elsewhere. Even if he has not developed profundity 
in this field, he has taken a much sounder road than many others 
writing in the same vein. It is to be regretted that he has not, how- 
ever, sufficiently determined this part of his philosophy or else he would 
not have written this conclusion to the sub-title poem: 


“ ... But He, too, thought You quit Him in His plight! 
Was He, right, O God, was He right?” 
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Here one can note the intensity which was hoped would be captured 
in the device of the question’s repetition but it is intensity misdirected. 
In His cry from the Cross Christ had not thought that He had been 
neglected by God; He knew He had not been and the Christian would 
find the question’s answer too ready and obvious. But in the field of 
“social-justice” Mr. LeClaire merely cries out and occasionally, as in 
“The Chain Gang,” with some inaccuracy—e. g., it is not accurate to 
term a chain gang “The Mechanical Age at Its Worst.” 

Whereas he does not often descend into the sheer nonsense of the 
log-rolling “Sierra Dreamers,” it remains Mr. LeClaire’s’ misfortune 
that he has not as yet fully realized and utilized a talent which, in 
addition to intensity, is capable of power and vitality.—J. S. 


Water and Light, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: E. P. 
Dutton ¢ Co., Inc. $2.00. 

Water and Dream, Sound and Silence, and Time are almost the ex- 
clusive prepossession of Louise Townsend Nicholl in this second book of 
poems. Very few of them but are most delicately wrought yet one 
could wish, perhaps perversely, that they had never been brought to- 
gether into the compass of one book. The total effect of a vase crowded 
with roses is entirely different from that of one rose in a slender re- 
ceptable. Of course the average reader can escape the all-at-onceness 
of reading which must be the reviewer’s lot, and certainly the reader 
should be advised to space the perusal of these poems widely. Yet Miss 
Nicholl has deliberately written these poems for one collection “as a 
celebration of consciousness” ’(according to her publisher), and if the 
cerebration—no pun being intended—is too obvious the points of her 
subtleties are just the opposite. 

Actually there are occasions when one is inclined to wonder if the 
mystico-play with subject is no more than that—juggling with thematic 
balls until the reader sees nothing more than their rise and fall. Thus 
in “Familiar Shade” which deals with the numerals on a clock Miss 
Nicholl writes with more mysteriousness and awe than the subject 
merits: ; 

Outside, for emblem, stands the double tree 
Holding its two trunks upward in a V, 

Two branches from the one embracing bole, 
Significantly strange and darkly whole— 

A Roman numeral which looms divided, 
The point where life and time have coincided, 
A natural magic suddenly alive 

To form the startling synonym for Five. 
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It were a very different matter, of course, if Miss Nicholl in this poem 
could induce the reader to share her mood with her. This she does in 
certain other pieces although she must do more towards its realization 
than normally the reader of even very much more significant and pro- 
found poetry is required to do. 

There is throughout these poems a powerful and accurate phrasing 
and the reader, too, is frequently lulled into sheer enjoyment of these 
factors—lulled without at the same time being reconciled to the process. 
How successful it can be, however, when it is coupled with appropriate 
theme is evidenced in “The Going of the Snow”: 


. . » It was so easy for the snow to come, 
So hard to go— 

Therefore should Spring be proud. 

The snow was gentle when it fell, 
Weaving a soundless, mystic spell— 

But going snow is loud, loud. 


At last, at last 

I hear the full brook rushing past. 
Scattered poems and passages of still others maintain this proper and 
admirable balance, a fact which is an achievement that more often re- 
peated would place this poet high in the lists.—J. G. B. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chicago, Il. 

To the Editor.—If you will allow a young man his way in criticism, 
let me say that I once before wrote you: That these poems [in “From 
the Four Winds”] though having the universality of human interest, 
for the most part lack a more numerical, a more actual universality of 
subject and appeal. They have the universal appeal of, say, “Goodbye 
Mr. Chips,” but not the universal—or numerically large—implication 
of “Gone With the Wind.” A more happy parallel might be this: 
The poems at their best may approach the “Jesu Dulcis Memoria” but 
rarely the “Dies Irae,” which are two equally beautiful but very differ- 
ent instances from the half-dozen supremest moments of the Liturgy. 
As I would say, the difference is really of kind rather than quality, but 
in the contempore there is a demand from every quarter for the larger, 
more implicatory kind, for interpretation and re-interpretation of all 
the large blocs that make up our world, before these blocs fall wholly 
into disintegration.—Jerome O’Grady. 
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Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
To the Editor.—I have been reading SPIRIT for a year. I could at- 
tempt to offer no criticism or suggestion were it not for the desire ex- 
pressed in your columns, because being a student—a seminarian to be 
exact—and a more enthusiastic than discriminating aesthete, my 
opinions are at best superficial. Herein lies reason number one for my 
reading SPIRIT, because I hope to become critical and discriminative 
just as one who has tasted rare old vintage is never again satisfied with 
the new and flat. The other reason is the pleasure I derive from read- 
ing any poetry. 

And not infrequently when reading SPIRIT I find that pleasure 
destroyed by a pall of obscurity which vague language has knit around 
a delicate thought. I resent being deprived of a poetic message, to put 
it tritely, by a style which is obviously labored, prompted not by the 
inspiration of the muse but by the necessity of publishing a bi-monthly 
periodical. 

By way of suggestion I enjoy very much Robert T. Coffin and too 
often look in vain for him in your magazine. Of course, I realize that 
you cannot publish what you do not receive.—Joseph G. Bailey. 

(The style of poets who contribute to SPIRIT is necessarily an in- 
dividual thing, and this cannot be affected, as Mr. Bailey states here, 
by any exigencies of publication, since the individual poet does not 
have to meet and overcome them.—The Editors.) 


Hartford, Conn. 

To the Editor—Somewhere in a fairly recent issue of SPIRIT, you wrote 
passingly of the sins committed in the name of the sonnet. I was inter- 
ested in this because it has seemed to me that in the majority of books of 
poems the sonnet holds a definite place. One thought that has occurred 
to me is that many poets feel something of an obligation to “try their 
hand” at writing sonnets. The reaction may be one in observance of 
a fancied unwritten rule and the result unfortunately is a tribute more 
to the honored place of the sonnet than to the poet’s ability. 

Yet I must confess to a distinct liking for the form. Nothing in 
poetry gives me greater pleasure than to see a sonnet executed success- 
fully and nothing incidentally annoys me more than to see violence 
done to the form. For instance, I once read a poet who had the 
bright idea that all the lines of sestets should have the same rhyme. He 
explained that he was achieving new effects of sound and color. I do 
not consider myself sufficiently critical to determine if he won his goal; 
I do think that he so radically departed from sonnet rules that what 
he wrote was something else again.—Mary Hargreave. 
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